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this might be done if the house unanimously consented. After
that day, a motion for reconsidering must be announced a day
before it was made, and the Convention, if it agreed, might as-
sign some future day for the motion,

As to the "licentious publication of their proceedings/' the
committee reported and the house approved and adopted the
Convention's much controverted rule of secrecy. *That no copy
be taken of any entry on the journal during the sitting of the
House without the leave of the House. That members only be
permitted to inspect the journal That nothing spoken in the
House be printed, or otherwise published, or communicated
without leave.**

Jefferson in Paris, when he heard of this decision by the dele-
gates, was "sorry they began their deliberations by so abominable
a precedent as that of tying up the tongues of their members.
Nothing can justify this example but the innocence of their in-
tentions, & ignorance of the value of public discussions." No man
present in die Convention on May 29 objected or protested.
Mason, reasonable and enlightened, wrote on June 1 that he
thought the rule "a necessary precaution to prevent misrepre-
sentations or mistakes; there being a material difference between
the appearance of a subject in its first crude and undigested
shape, and after it shall have been properly matured and ar-
ranged." Madison, forty-three years later, still believed the Con-
vention had been right in sitting "with closed doors, because
opinions were so various and at first so crude that it was neces-
sary they should be long debated before any uniform system of
opinion could be formed. Meantime the minds of the members
were changing, and much was to be gained by a yielding and
accommodating spirit. Had the members committed themselves
publicly at first, they would have afterwards supposed consistency
required them to maintain their ground, whereas by secret dis-
cussion no man felt himself obliged to retain his opinions any
longer than he was satisfied of their propriety and truth, and
was open to the force of argument,*' In 1830 Madison believed
that no constitution would ever have been adopted if the Con-
vention debates had been public.

Some such belief was held in advance by most of the delegates*
This was, in a sense, less a convention than a committee, and in
fact it sat at first as a committee of the whole house. In the de-